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RESEARCH ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 





Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. Director 


The Research Department 
The Training School at Vineland 


Research planning, as ably described by Marquis*, occurs 
at three levels, namely, policy orientation, program concept, and 
project design. Following is an over-all statement of the 
philosophy and program of the Vineland Laboratory as presently 
conceived, with diagrammatic outline of the framework within 
which the program operates and toward which it is oriented. 

I. Philosophy. Our conception of research in mental 
deficiency is concerned with four major issues, namely: (1) 
who is feeble-minded? (2) what is feeble-mindedness? (3) 
what causes mental deficiency? (4) what can be done about it 
in the way of prevention, treatment, training, and disposition? 

These interests cannot be effectively pursued without clear 
awareness of diagnosis and classification on the one hand, and 
treatment and disposition on the other. Theoretical investiga- 
tions of psychological principles are pursued within this frame- 
work with mentally deficient subject-material, and applied 
problems are studied with a view to increasing the happiness and 
usefulness of the children in our own population and to contri- 
buting toward a better understanding and a broader knowledge 
of mental deficiency itself, its origins, and its social implications. 

While broadly concerned with feeble-mindedness as a con- 
dition, we pursue this concern by studying feeble-minded children 
and adults as people. We deal with individuals whose develop- 
mental limitations restrict their outlook on life’s meaning and 
its problems but who live their lives as whole beings, endeavor- 
ing more or less vaguely to satisfy their personal needs and 
groping more or less earnestly toward goals and satisfactions. 
We see the feeble-minded person behaving in ways which are 
more or less gratifying to him, even though he may not be 
consciously aware of his own strivings and even though these 
meanings may be beclouded by certain deficits of development 
which interfere with harmonious living as we think of it for 


* Donald G. Marquis. Research planning at the frontiers of science. The Amer- 
ican Psychologist, October, 1948, Vol. 3, pp. 430-438. 
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the normal person. Our problem is then to see if we can discern 
the influences which produce deficient or defective response to 
what we call normal social obligations or aspirations, and to 
evaluate the component attributes of the total personality with 
a view to protecting these mental children from unfair demands, 
manipulating them and their environment with a view to increas- 
ing their effectiveness and satisfying their needs. 

This concept of the mental defective as an integrated 
personality correlates the antecedents, attributes, and conse- 
quences of mental deficiency. Since the study of holistic behav- 
ior requires an evaluation of its components, we (1) observe this 
behavior, (2) analyze its constituents, (3) reduce these to 
measurement, (4) interpret the measurements, and (5) from 
all this infer what details of the personality structure reveal 
deficits or disturbances of behavioral integration which may 
serve to differentiate the normal from the sub-normal and the 
abnormal. The approach is clinical on the one hand through 
casework, and investigational on the other, directed toward 
exploration of the explicit details which compose the total 
behavior. We are concerned with the total maturational level 
of behavior and also with the specific aptitudes and disabilities 
which modify effective functioning at given maturational or 
marginal levels. The approach is one of reciprocation between 
analysis and synthesis. It includes evaluation of antecedents, 
(congenital and developmental, hereditary and environmental), 
and consequences (prediction and optimum management). 

II. Analysis. Observation of the psychological behavior of 
mentally deficient individuals immediately suggests significant 
differences which are apparently associated with primary causes 
of the condition. These etiological origins reveal two major 
forms of mental deficiency, the endogenous and the exogenous. 
Between these is an intermediate group of mixed origin, and 
another of anomalies of development attributed by some author- 
ities to endogenous influences and by others to exogenous factors. 
Similarly, within the endogenous, we find some instances of 
pseudo-feeble-mindedness of the order of borderline conditions 
or delayed maturation. Within the exogenous group our 
principal concern is with organic impairment (brain damage) 
produced by developmental accidents or diseases which restrict 
the function of originally sound genetic potential. 

At the other pole, we are concerned with the attributes of 
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the feeble-minded person, or the nature of his behavior and its 
dynamic under-currents. Many of these attributes appear to 
ensue from the particular etiology which has produced the 
mental deficiency, and this leads to reciprocal inferences regard- 
ing etiology. We presently are seeking to discover the extent 
to which the evaluations of these attributes may assist in both 
differential and etiological diagnosis since frequently these 
behavior attributes are more readily observable than the etio- 
logical history is obtainable. In the study of these attributes, 
Wwe are concerned with the total behavior of the child both as 
to its maturational level and the correlated patterns of ability 
and disability. This total evaluation of the individuals is the 
immediate objective of our clinical casework research where the 
estimation of attributes and their clinical integration confirms, 
denies, or modifies the over-all observation of behavioral inte- 
gration. 

Consequently, a portion of our research program is con- 
cerned with research on clinical procedures and devices designed 
to improve our clinical evaluation of the total behavior status 
of the feeble-minded person with the view to predicting his 
future behavior. This leads to research on improvement of 
various clinical details such as anamnesis, psychometric capaci- 
ties, and dynamic motivation. Such research is ultimately 
directed toward improving our methods of determining who are 
feeble-minded, and what can be done for and with them. 

Our more general research studies are pointed toward what 
feeble-mindedness is, how the total personality is composed, and 
what assets, deficits, or disturbances there may be in the total 
integration of behavior as contrasted with its level. This 
involves observation of (at least) sensory perception, motor 
aptitudes, retention, intellectual organization, and dynamic 
strivings in the complex we call learning and adjustment. 

III. Synthesis. Such fractional analysis runs the risk of 
diverting attention from integrated behavior to its segmental 
details. From the measurement of facets we must return to 
interpretative reintegration, and this in turn is essential to the 
core problems of treatment, training, and disposition. Research 
in the field of measurement technique is consequently incidental 
to a better understanding of the feeble-minded person but is 
essential to the precise or objective verification of clinical obser- 
vation, hypothesis, and inference. 
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This concepiual framework is based on certain unifying 
principles, or theoretical systems, for ultimate explanations of 
behavior. For some, the principle of “need-goal striving” affords 
this system-principle; for others, holistic behavior is interpreted 
as homeostasis, or pleasure seeking and pain avoidance, or love 
and hate, or superiority striving. 

IV. Research Program. The pursuit of research has two 
major aspects, in addition to its orientation, namely, adminis- 
trative organization and specific research projects. Following 
is a list of some detailed undertakings now under way or immedi- 
ately in prospect: 

1. Survey of research topics. The development of a 
research program is itself a continuing research project. This 
is concerned with the general formulation of over-all philosophies 
and policies, determination of broad areas, and specification of 
particular projects. Specific research projects do not just 
happen. As encountered or conceived their value must be 
recognized with respect to the over-all framework. This involves 
a persistent study of the over-all problem, continuing evaluation 
of research publications, alert and assiduous awareness of 
promising problems, ready response to research issues, and so 
forth. Such “research on research” operates as a constant 
responsibility and is continuously in process. Reports of such 
research planning, of which this exposition is a specific example, 
are formulated intermittently. The nature of such planning 
should be apparent from the prefatory premises of the present 
report. 








2. Clinical Manual. A current administrative research 
project is the preparation of a detailed manual of clinical pro- 
cedures designed to clarify the standard operating procedures 
which are specific to our clinical casework. Favorable progress 
has been made on this project during the past year as a contin- 
uation of previous effort. This project includes a statement of 
(1) the philosophy of our casework program, (2) its operating 
procedures, and (3) the reciprocal relation of clinical research 
to other projects. 

3. Educational ramifications of research. This Labora- 
tory is collaborating with a Committee on Classification and 
Termination Policies in developing a program of educational 
assignment and progress reporting. Content and design for this 
program have been contributed to the Committee for discussion 
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and implementation. This project is directed toward ultimate 
capitalization of the psychological evaluations of particular 
children and itself affords a framework within which further 
research may be conducted in the field of classification, guidance, 
and placement both in this institution and elsewhere. 

4. Differential responses on the Stanford-Binet Scale. 
Observations of organically impaired vs. unimpaired mentally 
retarded children reveal apparently significant differences in the 
item performances of such children on particular tests of the 
Stanford-Binet Scale. These observations bear directly on 
differential clinical diagnosis and indirectly on the significance 
of the behavioral capacities of particular children as well as 
their etiological origins. This study was initiated last year and 
is currently in progress. Two differential groups have been 
isolated for study and data accumulated. These data are in 
process of quantitative and qualitative analysis. It is believed 
that the results will bear pertinently on the content, timing, and 
method of instruction for these children. 

5. Concept formation in mentally deficient children. 
Continuing clinical observations have revealed certain symptoms 
which suggest differential deficits in the integration of the 
behavior of the children observed. These symptoms are in the 
area Of concept formation and are being considered from the 
standpoint of the “need-goal striving” concept of psychological 
behavior with reference to the meaning of experience. This 
study has pertinent reference to the functional level of perform- 
ance of the mentally retarded and consequently to their training 
in school, cottage, educational, and vocational-industrial pro- 
grams. The study also has implications regarding the prediction 
of further maturation. This study is still in a formative stage 
following nearly a year of over-all consideration, reading, study, 
and clinical observations. 

6. VSMS categorical performances. Continuing use of 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale has for some time suggested 
the desirability of evaluating such examinations in terms of 
item-category profiles. Clinical impressions from the use of the 
scale with endogenous vs. exogenous feeble-minded subjects 
indicates apparently significant differences in the item perform- 
ances by categories, especially with respect to the communication 
vs. the occupational categories. Whereas apparently the over- 
all scores do ‘not successfully yield statistical distinctions 
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petween the endogenous vs. the exogenous subjects, the cate- 
gorical evaluation does seem to do so. If the assumptions are 
sustained by the evidence, there is an implication that the results 
will be significant for a better understanding of these two types 
of subjects and for a better advised placement in educational 
vs. occupational programs. 

7. Rutgers Drawing Test. The study of the endogenous 
vs. exogenous symptomatology has consistently suggested differ- 
ences in the reproduction of perception as involved in drawing. 
In verifying this we are exploring a number of different situ- 
ational tasks. One such situation is in the Rutgers Drawing 
Test and the advantages of this test are being appraised for 
this purpose. About 80 such drawing tests have now been 
administered and await analysis. This investigation assists in 
evaluating one of the sensory avenues of perception and the 
child’s ability to translate visual perception into motor repro- 
duction through drawing. It is assumed that a relation will be 
established between the ability or disability revealed by these 
tests and the sensory-motor avenues that may best be employed 
in scholastic instruction. 

8. Bender-Gestalt Test. Another approach to visual 
motor responses as a means of differentiating types of behavior 
in relation to etiology is the Bender-GestaJt Visual Motor Test. 
This test has been employed for several months as a means of 
confirming observations bearing on visual perception from the 
standpoint of perceptual organization in terms of figure-ground 
relations. This test seems useful in revealing the visual rotation 
phenomenon frequently encountered in cases of reading dis- 
ability or other aspects of disordered visual perception. The 
implications are clear for educational purposes especially with 
reference to reading, perhaps arithmetic, and other forms of 
instruction based on visual organization. 

9. Goldstein-Scheerer Tests. This is another area of 
somewhat the same order but different procedure than the 
Bender-Gestalt. These tests have had recent vogue in dis- 
tinguishing between abstract vs. concrete attitudes. The plan 
of investigation and the implications are in general similar to 
those involved in the Bender-Gestalt project. 

10. Form perception and motor speed. Previous 
observations on the differences in motor coordination and form 
perception as between the endogenous vs. exogenous feeble- 
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minded have here been consolidated by the use of modified form- 
boards. Etiological differences were found to obtain in respect 
to both of these factors which assist in the systematic differ- 
entiation of the two types of subjects. The implications are of 
the same general order as the other investigations bearing on 
differential etiology. This study has been completed and a 
report is now awaiting publication. 

11. Ellis Visual Designs Test. This project is of the 
same order as the Rutgers Drawing Test but with different 
content and procedure. The study was undertaken to fortify 
etiological observations and especially to determine the relation 
of visual apprehension to reproductive memory. A report of 
this study now awaits publication. The results suggest etio- 
logical differences in the ability to reproduce designs from copy. 

12. Adaptation of the Oseretsky Scale. Endogenous- 
exogenous differences in neuro-muscular coordination have been 
previously revealed in the Heath Rail Walking Test as a measure 
of locomotor balance. It is probable that similar differences 
may be found in manual coordination and we ultimately plan to 
consider this likelihood by the use of the Van Der Lugt Manual 
Ability Scale. The Oseretsky tests of motor proficiency combine 
six categorical aspects of muscular coordination in a single scale. 
This scale was recently translated from the Portuguese adap- 
tation. This project is concerned with abbreviating the Oser- 
etsky scale and improving the technique of administration and 
scoring. During the past year appreciable progress has been 
made in these directions. It is anticipated that during the 
present year the initial experimentation of the past year will 
be consolidated with larger groups of subjects and with more 
systematic application. It is expected that the use of this scale 
will fortify observations of neuro-muscular coordination and 
will supplement data obtainable by the Rail Walking Test. The 
implications are clear in the direction of physical education and 
occupational placement. They are also clear in supporting 
etiological diagnosis. 

13. Formboard Form of Progressive Matrices Tests. 
Observations on symptomatology have led to the use of the 
Penrose-Raven Matrices Tests as a means of displaying con- 
ceptual reasoning. Previous work on this problem revealed 
differences in modes of responses but did not indicate clear 
etiological differentiation. In view of the importance of these 
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observations it seems desirable to pursue such measurement 
with a modification of the test which would permit a lower floor. 
Consequently a formboard form of the Matrices Tests has been 
constructed. It is anticipated that this modification may confirm 
etiological indications below mental age 6 years, that is, at 
levels to which the differentiation has been inadequately ex- 
tended. It is assumed that if these indications are confirmed 
they will yield training implications at the imbecile level. 

V. Coordination of projects. The above research projects 
are designed to explore the hypotheses inherent in our current 
orientation toward the integrative evaluation of subnormal 
behavior and its social implications. The extent to which the 
behavioral assets can be capitalized, or the deficits overcome or 
avoided, constitute separate research issues in the field of 
educational experimentation or welfare practices. The conclu- 
sions from the research projects outlined above will themselves 
require integrative interpretation. We are concerned not so 
much with the validation of test procedure for their own sake, 
or even for casework, as we are with the objective confirmation 
of holistic observations regarding children’s aptitudes and needs. 
Consequently these several projects are different phases of a 
common problem, namely, the behavioral differences which 
obtain between mentally retarded children and adults of different 
etiologies and consequently different potentialities for training 
and adjustment. 

That these projects are being pursued concurrently, and 
to some extent intermittently, is a consequence of the situational 
framework in which our program is pursued. This is to some 
extent advantitious and to some extent reflects coordination 
within diversification. We are not in a favorable position to 
pursue each of these problems individually or in isolation, nor 
would we desire to do so if it were practicable. Our plan of 
investigation is along a broad front rather than by individual 
salients. It is anticipated that over these different avenues w2 
can ultimately return to our individual children in terms of 
their aspirations and capacities. 
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ANNUAL REPORT—1947-1948 
DIETETICS DEPARTMENT 





Bette Jane Drouse Dietitian 
The Training School at Vineland 


The function of any dietary department is service—service 
in the form of preparing a given number of nutritious and 
appetizing meals, in addition to their being served efficiently and 
economically. 

Good service is the goal of all such departments. However, 
at The Training School, this is only one of three functions of 
the department, namely, training, research, and service. Who 
is to say which function is primary? Certainly, the institution 
itself could hardly maintain its children and personnel without 
three meals each day, but, on the other hand, a large percentage 
of children are scheduled to the department for training and if 
this training is not provided, the entire purpose of the institution 
is lost. 

There are approximately 125 children or one-quarter of our 
School’s population scheduled in the various units of this depart- 
ment. Therefore, it is easy to understand the opportunity for 
on-the-job training afforded to each employee. Since children 
work only a half day this makes an average of four children 
scheduled for each employee on the job. There is a wide range 
in social and mental ages, so that in most cases one deals with 
all levels of children. Also, there is a range in length of service 
from one day to several years. This necessitates breaking in a 
new child and teaching him the job from the beginning without 
causing jealousy or friction of any sort with the child who has 
been performing certain duties for years. 

After being tested by the Laboratory and recommendation 
being made, the Department of Education schedules the child 
to the Dietary Department. This child is, of necessity, then 
given very special attention and close supervision for this trial 
service of two weeks. 

Employees are called upon to maintain a middle path— 
giving the children scheduled to him all the supervision that is 
needed and, at the same time, performing the service duties 
which he is required to do As anyone knows, who is at all 
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familiar with children, they are always unpredictable, amusing 
or exasperating, but most interesting. Each cook has his 
favorite story of situations which alarmed or amused, as, for 
example: 

One of the cooks was making vegetable soup and had been 
boiling bones and meat in a large kettle for stock. She asked 
one of the boys to help get the soup ready. The boy proceeded 
to pour the rich stock down the sink, rinse the bones carefully, 
and present them to the cook saying, “Here Mrs. Smith, I have 
the bones nice and clean for you now.” A sense of humor is 
most certainly required in this work. 

At the end of this trial period the child has usually become 
adjusted to his new surrounding and new personnel, and it is 
possible to judge whether or not the child is capable of carrying 
out the duties of the position. Always, there is very close 
cooperation between the cottage parent, supervisor, and em- 
ployee—each taking great interest in the child and sharing with 
the others any knowledge that might aid in training. Reports 
of the child’s progress or regress are sent periodically through 
the department head to the scheduling officers. 

When a child has successfully learned to perform certain 
duties well, he is then transferred either to another department 
or out of the institution. If the child be particularly happy in 
his schedule, he may be permitted to retain his schedule until 
such time as his interest lags. 

In this department there are almost limitless opportunities 
for training of all types of the mentally deficient—from vege- 
table preparation (husking corn, shelling beans and peas), which 
even a low-grade child can perform successfully, to serving 
guests in the dining room, a very advanced job which only higher 
grade children can be trained to do. 

There are many tools and machines with which the child 
has an opportunity to work, including knives, electric mixers, 
peelers, and steam vats and cranes. With the purchase of a 
three compartment deep freeze unit this past year opportunity 
was presented to the children to learn the principles of quick 
freeze and to aid in the preparation of foods for freezing. New 
techniques always interest the children and each step must be 
explained carefully and very simply. Wherever he is scheduled, 
the child is made to feel that his contribution, no matter how 
small, is most necessary. 
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Perhaps the most satisfying time in the year to both 
employees and children is the time when their department is 
called upon to entertain guests at a luncheon or dinner. Of 
course, meals are served each day, but that represents the prac- 
tice period. When guests are actually present it is opening night 
or the grand finale for which each one has been priming himself. 
It is the one time that he may be permitted to perform before 
an audience and the results are usually amazing. Although it 
is rather difficult for the children to adjust to new situations, 
they do very well. At the Annual Day celebration last June, an 
outdoor buffet luncheon was served. This had never before been 
attempted for any large number of people, but it turned out 
successfully and the children were all proud of their accom- 
plishment. 

Perhaps the greatest example of combined service and 
training was the dinner given in honor of Mr. Nash, our super- 
intendent, on November 12th. Each child and each employee 
gave the best performance of which he was capable to the end 
that the dinner was served quickly and well, despite the hurdles 
which had to be overcome. Because the children took such great 
pride in their appearance they presented, the service they ren- 
dered ranked equal to, if not better, than that of the few pro- 
fessional waitresses used. 

No functions can be carried out without personnel and a 
survey of the personnal turnover of this department has proved 
most interesting, if somewhat distressing. 


No. Kitchens & Usual No. Employees Units Total Turnover 


Pantry Units Staff During Year Affected For Year 
1947-48 oo. 12 17 38 6 223% 
1948-49 12 17 30 5 186% 


The greatest number of changes occurred in April and 
September. There seems to be little turnover in some of the 
cottages—only six being affected one year and five the next. 
Of the number affected, four of the same cottages were affected 
both years. Interesting, too, that the changes usually occur 
during the first two months of employment, a fact which may 
indicate difficulty in adjustment. 

Reasons for leaving were numerous, the main one being 
illness. This is understandable since this majority of personnel 
in this department are past middle age, and therefore, more 
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susceptible to illness. The next reason was insufficient salary. 
This occurred mostly in the largest unit where are employed 
more highly trained and younger personnel and naturally, such 
rsons can command higher salaries in restaurants and hotels. 
Although the percentage turaover is extremely large, it is 
encouraging to note that this year there is a decrease in per- 
centage from last year, and also that there was only one change 
in staff in the past four months of 1948. This department is 
attempting to remedy the situation with more careful screening 
before hiring new employees, to determine as far as possible if 
that employee will not only perform satisfactory work, but will 
be satisfied in his position. 


KG Since any change in routine has a most disturbing effect 
u 


pon the children, it is necessary for new employees to adjust 


‘to the routine of their jobs almost immediately. Much of this 


adjustment is aided by personal contact with the dietitian, 
cottage parents, supervisor of cottage life, etc. However, since 
this group of persons may sometimes represent four of five 
slightly different viewpoints on one subject, it has seemed 
advisable to set up a procedures book which will explain as 
clearly as poossible the ideals and policies of the institution, as 
well as professional and educational guides for handling the type 
child scheduled to each kitchen. It is for the purpose of writing 
this booklet that the department staff meetings are dedicated 
this year. 

Thus far, policies and ideals have been thoroughly discussed 
in these meetings and understood by all. One of the psycholo- 
gists from the Laboratory has discussed with the staff the type 
of children contacted in their daily work and defined some of 
the professional terminology. After discussions upon educa- 
tion and nutrition, the booklet will be ready for distribution. 

Research, although at present in the embryonic stage in 
this department, has at least not been forgotten. Although 
research is constantly being done in the administrative field, 
it never seems as interesting or satisfying as that in the thera- 
peutic line. 

For some time now, several of our children have had skin 
conditions which have not responded to any of the usual treat- 
ment. Blood tests showed no disorders except the presence of 
high eosonophiles which usually indicate allergies. 

There are now ten children who have been placed on the 
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series of elimination diets, recommended by the Medical Center 
in New York City for determining food allergies. After only a 
very short time, marked improvement in the skin conditions of 
two of the patients has been noted. 

Plans have been made and approved for the reconstructing 
of the dining rooms in one of our largest buildings to make an 
employees cafeteria. At present, the kitchen is in the basement, 
the children’s dining rooms on the first floor, and employees 
pantry and dining rooms on the second floor. The new plans 
call for an employees cafeteria on the first floor. This will be 
more easily accessible to the employees, at the same time will 
allow much more efficient transportation of food from cooking 
to serving unit. At the same time it will provide one more 
training medium for the children who will now have an oppor- 
tunity to learn not only how a restaurant is operated, but also 
the completely different cafeteria operation. 

With opportunities so limitless and cooperative spirit so 
high, work at The Training School remains quite satisfying and 
enjoyable. 

~The dietitian is often reminded of the prophecy of one of 


the children shortly after her arrival at the School. She asked 
Mary where certain dishes were kept and after receiving a very 
prompt and correct answer was told, “You don’t know very much 
now ’cause you just came here, but you needn’t feel bad, we'll 
train you well.” 
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